The Coming of the Friars

with the papal representatives at Bruges. But he
continued lecturing at, Oxford and preaching in
London.

Politically he threw in his lot with the Lancastrian
party. For he had been led in the footsteps of his
Italian and English predecessors, Marsiglio and
Ockham, to proclaim that the Church suffered by
being involved in secular affairs, and that endowments
were a hindrance to the proper spiritual purpose of the
Church. So it came about that the "Flower of
Oxford," as he was called, the priest who desired to
reform the clergy, found himself in alliance with John
of Gaunt, the worldly statesman, who merely desired
to rob them. He soon found himself in need of the
Duke's protection. The wealthy and worldly church-
men of the day were not likely to listen tamely to his
lectures. He was summoned before Bishop Courtenay
of London to answer charges of erroneous teaching
concerning the wealtli of the Church (1377). The
Duke of Lancaster accepted the challenge as given to
himself. He stood by WyclifFe in the Consistory
Court at S. Paul's, and a rude brawl between his
supporters and those of Courtenay, in which the Duke
himself is said to have threatened to drag the Bishop
out of the church by the hair of his head, put an end
to the trial. Papal bulls were now promulgated
against Wycliffe. The University was directed to
condemn and arrest him, if he were found guilty
of maintaining certain " con elusions" extracted from
his writings. The Oxford masters, however, were
annoyed at the attack made upon a distinguished
member of their body, and they resented, as a threatened
infringement of their privileges, the order of the Arch-
bishop and Bishop of London, which commanded the
Oxford divines to hold an enquiry and to send
Wycliffe to London to be heard in person. What